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166 Book Reviews m.v.h.r. 

The Spanish borderlands. A chronicle of old Florida and the southwest. 
By Herbert E. Bolton. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the siipervision of the committee on publication of 
the Yale university council.] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1921. 320 p. $5.00) 
The Spanish borderlands furnish a fascinating theme, and the author 
of this book is exceptionally well fitted to describe Spanish activities in 
the debatable land, for he lived for a score of years in Texas and Cali- 
fornia and studied these regions intensively in libraries and archives. 
The volume contains a comprehensive sketch of the expansion of New 
Spain northward and of the struggle of the Spaniards to maintain and 
to extend their colonial empire against English, French, and Russians 
in regions which were finally acquired in large part by the United 
States. Besides his own writings, the author has utilized works by Ban- 
croft, Lowery, and Winship. The volume is equipped with a brief but 
useful bibliography which includes the most important published works 
concerning the subject. It contains a map showing the exploration and 
settlement of New Spain, 1518-1776, and illustrations of the Spanish 
regime in Florida, New Mexico, and California. Among these are some 
fine views of Spanish missions. The frontispiece is a portrait of Juan 
Bautista de Anza, the founder of San Francisco. 

The book is composed of two sections. In the first section brief but 
comprehensive accounts are given of the explorations of Ponce de Leon, 
Ayllon, Narvaez, Cabeza de Vaca, Hernando de Soto, Coronado, Cabrillo, 
and Vizcaino. The second section describes the Spanish colonization of 
Florida chiefly through the activities of Menendez, who planted missions 
at St. Augustine, and of Franciscans who founded missions along the 
Atlantic coast. Due attention is accorded to Onate, who in 1598 left 
Santa Barbara, Mexico, to establish settlements in New Mexico and who 
took possession of that region for the king of Spain. In the description 
of Spanish activities in Texas, Father Hidalgo, who used the menace of 
French occupation to stimulate the Spaniards to make settlements there, 
is brought into prominence. The employment by the Spaniards of 
French traders to fasten Spain's hold upon the vast province of Louisi- 
ana is deftly pointed out. Here, too, are described the enterprises by 
which Father Kino and Father Salvatierra prepared the way for other 
pioneers by founding missions in present Arizona and Lower California. 
In the consideration given to the colonization of upper California empha- 
sis is given to the establishment of a mission at San Francisco by Juan 
Bautista de Anza. 

From the preface one gathers that this illuminating volume had to be 
abbreviated to bring it within the scope set for the Chronicles of America. 
It is unfortunate that, as the reviewer has reason to believe, certain 
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portions of the story were omitted altogether. Still it is a concise and 
authoritative narrative of Spain's activities in borderlands of North 
America. It also contains charming descriptions of life in those regions 
during the old regime. The decision of the Yale university press to 
publish the Chronicles in a cheaper edition than the Abraham Lincoln 
edition will undoubtedly bring this scholarly and interesting work with- 
in the reach of a much wider circle of readers. 

"William Spence Robertson 

Civilization in the United States. An inquiry by thirty Americans. 
Edited by Harold E. Stearns. (New York : Harcourt, Brace, and 
company, 1922. 577 p. $5.00) 

In this bulky volume thirty American intellectuals and three for- 
eigners have banded together for the purpose of passing judgment upon 
the essentials of American civilization of the present day. The enter- 
prise is a worthy and significant one and of great interest to every 
American historian who envisages the history of his country as some- 
thing more than a story of constitutional and political development. 
The actual accomplishments of the three and thirty, however, fall far 
short of their ideal. Instead of a descriptive and critical survey of 
American social and intellectual life, written in that spirit of sympathy 
without which no criticism can be just, we have here a series of reflec- 
tions, supercilious for the most part, upon certain selected phases of 
American life. 

It would be evident even without consulting the biographical sketches 
in the back of the volume that the outlook of the commentators is essen- 
tially that of city-bred people. Indeed, the range of interest and sym- 
pathetic insight of the commentators is scarcely greater than that section 
of American life which would be visible from the roof of a Broadway 
super-skyscraper. This is apparent, for instance, in the significant omis- 
sions from the list of topics selected for treatment. Although "Busi- 
ness" in the sense of corporate industry is given a chapter by itself, the 
great farm industry is totally ignored. Although industrial labor re- 
ceives attention, the problems of rural life, the increase in farm tenantry, 
the spread of cooperative marketing, and the rise of the new agrarianism 
are passed over. Such topics as prohibition, chautauquas, county fairs, 
women's clubs, and the Saturday evening post with its unparalleled cir- 
culation of two and a quarter million subscribers, when mentioned at all, 
are treated cynically and flippantly. Mr. L. R. Reid is the only one of 
this group of city critics to admit that "The civilization of America is 
predominantly the civilization of the small town" (page 286), and his 
opinion is delivered with a naive mixture of apology and defiance. The 
subject of religious influences in American life was omitted by the editor 



